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VIEW OF MONT BLANC, WITH A LINE OF ROUTE TO THE SUMMIT. 
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torrent;’ the Glacier des Bossons, according to Dr. Barry, 
° more resembles a city converted into ice than shaken into 
Arrer a short halt the traveller quits his resting-place at ruins; and taking a Dutch city, the chasms are represented 
the foot of the Aiguille du Midi, to enter at once upon the | by canals. But the surface of the Mer de Glace, even as 
mass of ice and snow which forms the upper part of the | high up as the Jardin, presents no ice-masses and no 
Glacier des Bossons. Directly across this glacier, and a chasms to be compared in magnitude with those occurring 
little over that of Taconnaz, lays the rest of his first day's | on the upper part of the Glacier des Bossons. 
journey to the Grands Mulets rocks; and a very slight The glaciers of Bossons and Taconnaz, rent in some 
Avance will afford him a tolerable insight into the dangers | parts almost from side to side, are the great receptacle of 
and difficulties of his task. The ice assumes the most | ice, falling from the north side of the summit of Mont 
fantastic forms, exhibiting a curious scene, “days journey Blanc, with which, in unconnected portions, they are strewn. 
wide, of wildness untameable and sparkling azure.” The | Enormous masses becoming lodged, half in, half out, of the 
Mer de Glace has been said to look “as if frost had sud- | rents, form sometimes the only bridges by which the latter 
denly bound up the waves and whirlpools of a mighty | can be crossed. Steps are hewn with the oe one gide 
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and down the ofner of these blocks of ice. Sometimes the 
bridge consists of a heap of smaller masses; sometimes 
there is no bridge at all; and the traveller has either to 
pass along the margin of the chasm until a narrower part 
of it is reached, where he may spring across, at the risk, 
however, of not getting back on the other side, to the line 
of route he was pursuing, or, held by a rope, he may 
descend into the fissure to some shelving ridge, from which 
he gains, and cuts his way up, the precipice on the other 
side. 

Saussure depicts with vividness the bold and skilful con- 
duct of the guides when engaged in this perilous passage. 
“Solong,” he says, “ as the journey lies over the ice ridges, 
however narrow may be the arrétes, these intrepid Cha- 
mouniards, whose heads and feet are equally firm, do not 
appear either frightened or uneasy ; they joke, laugh, and 
rally one another; but when they come to the passage of 
these slender arches suspended above abysses, they are 
seen moving in the most profound silence, the first three 
tied together by ropes, at the distance of five or six feet 
from one another, the rest holding together two and two, 
by their poles, their eyes fixed on their feet, and each one 
striving to tread lightly in the exact footstep of his prede- 
cessor. This kind of fear was especially increased when 
we had seen the place where Marie Coutet had sunk in; 
the snow had given way suddenly under his feet, pruning 
around him a hole six or seven feet in diameter, and dis- 
closing an abyss of which neither the bottom nor the sides 
could be seen, and that in a spot where no outward sign 
indicated the slightest appearance of danger.” 

Near Chamouni is a monument erected to the memory 
of Eschen, a Dane who perished in one of these concealed 
crevices on the ascent of the Buet. He was traversing the 
glacier with a single guide; the surface appeared a smooth 
slope of snow, without vestige of concealed cracks. Full of 
youthful ardour, he advanced some distance alone, and sud- 
denly disappeared. The terrified guide ran forward to the 
spot, but found only a eireular opening like a well. The 
unhappy traveller had fallen fhrough a crust of snow, into 
a deep fearful abyss, and could be neither seen nor heard. 
Far from all suceour, the guide hastened down to the nearest 
human habitation, and, ee with ropes, was lowered 
into the gulf. At length the unfortunate young man was 
discovered. fixed upright in the sides of the chasm, quite 
dead, and firmly cemented to the icy walls. The heat of the 
body had melted a thin stratum of the ice, from which, not 
without considerable difficulty, it was extrieated, drawn up 
by ropes, and buried near Servoz. 

“Such,” observes Dr. Barry, “ might have been my fate 
also; for in passing over the hidden cavities we had crossed 
that morning, I stepped into.a hole concealed by snow. I 
was attached at this ime to two guides,—the one precedin 
me, the other following. On being drawn out, I deere 
that a mere crust, a few inches thick, was all that still 
separated me from a chasm, the depth of which could 
not be ascertained. It is not improbable that the extent 
of the cavity in other directions was in proportion to its 
depth; and that had more of the crust given way, my two 
nearest guides would have shared with me the conse- 
quences. This affords an example of the necessity for 
several persons being constantly beld together by means 
of ropes; though even this precaution might have here 
proved unavailing.” 

The constant murmuring of water in the interior of these 
glaciers has a singular sound. _“ While,” says Captain 
Shérwill, “ we were standing on a plane surface of ice and 
snow, we listened for a considerable time with great atten- 
tion—the noise appeared to proceed from a very great 
depth, and the waters seemed escaping or forcing their 
way through their hidden channels with great difficulty, 
something like the boiling of water in a large vessel 
having its lid very closely shut down. In places these 
rivulets were visible ; the water was always as pure as the 
erystal channel through which it hurried on, and we seldom 
failed to partake of it, mixing either wine or vinegar in our 
glasses—as you may suppose it was always iey-cold. It 
is generally at the bottom of a crevice, or in a valley of ice, 
that these streams or small pools are met with; but the 


heat we found to be most oppressive in such confined places, 


for there is no free circulation of air, but a reverberation of 
the rays of the sun from the snow, which materially injures 
the eves, and blisters the skin of the face; for although we 
wore green spectacles and thick veils, our faces were suffi- 
ciently disfigured for some time after our descent.” 











APPROACH TO THE GRANDS MULETS. 


“ Arriving near the base of those rocks called the 
‘Grands Mulets,’ we found,” says Mr. Auldjo, “ that a 
chasm of eighty feet in width separated them from us. 
We proceeded up an acclivity forming a narrow neck of 
ice, but at its termination a wall opposed us; on either 
hand yawned a wide and deep erevice, and it appeared 
there was no advancing without climbing this perpen- 
dicular mass of twenty feet in height. The neck we were 
standing upon, overhung a gulf formed by chasms and 
crevices, the very sight of which was appalling. The wall 
met this neck with an angle formed by these two crevices, 
which continued on each side of it, the angle coming toa 
most acute and delicate point. No time was to be lost; we 
were standing in a very perilous situation, and Coutet com- 
menced cutting steps on the angle with his hatchet, and 
after great labour, and considerable danger, in the execu- 
tion of his purpose, got to the top, and was immediately 
followed by another guide. The knapsacks were then 
drawn up, and the rest of the party after them. In as- 
cending this wall, being partly drawn up, partly clambering, 
I stopped for an instant and looked down in the abyss 
beneath me: the blood curdled in my veins, for never did I 
behold any thing so terrific. 

“ Safely on the top, on looking round, we discovered that 
these large crevices extended on each side to a very great 
distance, the plane of the wall sloping from the upper to 
the lower crevice with an inclination which rendered walk- 
ing on it very perilous. Some proposed to return to the 
commencement of the neck of iee which we had passed, 
and, making a circuit from it, to get to the base of the 
‘Grands Mulets, on the other side of the great crevice, 
and climb up the rock; others were for proceeding, and 
their advice was folloyed. Walking with the greatest cau- 
tion, in steps cut with the hatchet, we moved on vérf 
slowly ; the ice was slippery, and a false step might have 
endangered the life of more than one individual. The 
wall now widened, but the slope became more inclined. 
Taking my steps with greatest care, I could not prevent 
myself from slipping ; as the space became wider, I became 
less cautious, and while ldboking over the edge into tlie 
upper crevice, my feet slid from under me; I came down 
on my face, and glided rapidly towards the lower one; I 
cried out, but the guides who held the ropes attached to me 
did not stop me, though they stood firm. I had got to the 
extent of the rope, my feet hanging uver the lower crevice, 
one hand grasping firmly the pole, and the other my liat. 
The guides called to me to be cool, and not afraid ja 
pretty time to be cool, hanging over an abyss, and in mo- 
mentary expectation of falling into it! They made no 
attempt to pull me up for some moments, and then desiring 
me to raise myself, they drew in the rope until I was close 
to them and in safety. 

“The reason for this proceeding is obvious. Had they 
attempted, on the bad and uncertain footing in which they 
stood, to check me at the first gliding, they might have lost 
their own balance, and our destruction would have followed; 
but by fixing themselves firmly in the cut step, and securing 
themselves with their batons, they were enabled to support 
me with certainty when the rope had gone its length. This 
also gave me time to recover, that I might assist them in 
placing myself out of danger; for it is not to be supposed, 
that in such a situation, I did not lose, in a great degree, 
my presence of mind. These were good reasons, no doubt; 
but placed as I was, in such imminent peril, I copld not 
have allowed them to be so.” 

The part of the rock which forms the resting place, is @ 
narrow uneven ledge, situated high up on one of its sides. 
The ascent to it is a matter of difficulty after the traveller 
has contrived to reach the base of the rock; but the sen 
sation which he experiences on placing his foot upon the 
solid and comparatively warm surface of the, rock, is de- 
scribed by Dr. Ciark as quite luxurious, the muscles being 
relieved from that incessant tension necessary in walking 
upon ice. “ Some notion of this feeling may be formed, by 
recollecting the effect upon the ancles of four or five hours 
skating, the first day of the season.” The ascent is spoken 
of by this gentleman as being the most rapid which he 
ever crawled up; not quite perpendicular of course, but 
steeper than “the chimney” on the Breven—* with the 
additional comfort, that if you slipped off, you would have 
descended direetly into the blue-yawning chasms beneath. 
The masses of rock are sometimes loose, and must be care 


fully examined before the weight of the body be trusted t 
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them, as the dislodgement of one large fragment is likely 
to sweep away the whole of the party that may be following 


below in the line of ascent. “ You will be able,” says 
Captain Sherwill, “to judge of the difficulty of climbing 
this rock, when I tell you, that we were more than an hour 
in reaching the summit, occasionally swinging in the air, 
suspended by ropes, where there was scarcely footing for a 
chamois. 


A NIGHT ON THE GRANDS MULETS. 


Tue resting-place on the Grands Mulets consists of an 
uneven ledge in the rock, about five feet wide, and twenty 
feet long. It is a few yards below the top of the rock, which 
rises at the back of it, forming a “ solid natural parapet” 
on that side; on the other three sides there is a slight pro- 
tection from the precipice, in the shape of a little wall 
about half a foot high, formed of loose stones piled one on 
the other. There is nothing like a roof,—no projection of 
rock above to shelter this “ open shelf ;" accordingly, the 
first operation on reaching it, is generally to clear out the 
snow which has lodged there. The batons or poles, which 
have aided the party in crossing the ice, are inclined against 
the rock, so as to serve for the rafters of a little cabin,—the 
roof and walls being formed of a couple of sheets, and 
blankets being spread upon the floor. A fire is lighted ; 
the knapsacks are unpacked ; and, after a sufficient time has 
been devoted to the refreshment of the body, preparations 
are immediately made for sleep in this rocky dormitory. 

“ At nine o'clock,” says Dr. Barry, “ adding three-fold to 
our clothing, and wrapping up especially the feet, we 
crawled into the cabin, and stowed ourselves transversely 
on the ledge, in a half-sitting posture, with our feet turned 
towards the precipice, a provision-bag serving as my pil- 
low. The guides lay very close beside me, and thus the 
night was not found cold, 

“The guides soon slept soundly; but excitement kept 
me wide awake, and I lay listening to the long-reverberated 
sound of avalanches. That was a season truly for reflec- 
tion. Some of that falling ice covered, perhaps, the track 
that we had made to-day: how possible that other masses 
might meet us in our path to-morrow. What should I do, 
if any of my poor guides were swept beyond recovery into 
a chasm, or suddenly to disappear, sinking into hollows, 
through thin crusts of snow? Their families in the vale, 
—what were then their feelings? and what those of one 
of the best of brothers,—whom I had left there? whose part- 
ing look had vividly remained before me all the day.” 

Of the sublimity of the prospect from this station, the 
same writer thus speaks:—* It was a brilliant night. 
Beneath a dark and cloudless vault, the snowy mantle of 
the mountain shone resplendent with the beams of a full 
Italian moon. The guides lay buried in the deepest sleep. 
Thus, in the midnight hour, at the height of ten thousand 
feet, 1 stood alone: my resting-place a pinnacle of rock, 
that towered darkly above the frozen wilderness, from which 
it isolated rose. Below me, the yawning rifts and uproar- 
ious desolation of the glacier, presented an appailing pic- 
ture of dangérs, scarcely gone by; around and above was 
a sea of fair and treacherous snow, whose hidden perils yet 
lay before us. I saw the chain of Jura, and the distant 
top of many an unknown alp,—an earnest of the prospect 
from still more lofty regions; yet among them, Mont 
Buet's white dome, a warning monument of Eschen’s fate, 
forbade the attempt to go up higher. The vale of Cha- 
monix slept at the mountain's foot ; and now and then, 
broken by the deep thunder of an avalanche, the profoundest 
silence reigned. It seemed the vastest, wildest, sternest of 
Rature’s prodigies reposing ;—now starting as in a fitful 
dream,—then sinking again into the stillest calm. The 
inflaenee upon my mind of that poetic ‘vision of the 
night, I must despair of ever being able to communicate 
toothers; and yet the scene itself lives, ‘a picture in my 
memory, standing alone,—unalterable by time. It held 
me until an hour and a half had passed away; when a re- 
collection of the coming day's fatigues, rendered it proper 
again to try, at least, to take repose. 

“In three hours the guides roused me, of course then, 
from my vigils, little disposed to rise. It was past 4 
clock. Orion shone where the full, and now setting, 
moon, had beamed three hours before. Soon the mountain- 
top became a pyramid of gold; delightful token that the 
rising sun, between which and us the mountain intervened, 
had redeemed the pledge given by his departing rays.” 

The account which Dr. Clark gives of his sensations in 
this novel and impressive situation, is highly interesting. 


, 
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“ There was hardly,” he says, “a breath of wind; all was 
hushed and still as death: we gazed round and round, till 
the scene grew dim in twilight, and then sat down on our 
stony couch. A second blanket was spread as a covering: 
three poles were placed in an inclined position against the 
rock, and to them was attached a sheet, so as to forma 
rude tent over our heads; yet it was so loose that, had it 
snowed in the night, we should have been well-nigh covered 
before morning. The song of the guides had ceased; their 
evening prayers were said ; and we all betook ourselves to 
sleep, as best we could, dozing at intervals: every now and 
then the low distant roar of an avalanche roused our atten- 
tion, The stones that formed our couch were uneven and 
angular enough, and the air was very chill, though less so 
than we had expected. 

“ About five o'clock on our arrival, the thermometer was 
at 84° Réaum, ; at half-past seven it had sunk to 3° Réaum,; 
at a quarter after eight it was at zero, Réaum.; and pro- 
bably not many degrees lower during the night. My 
amiable companion slept little, being much distressed by 
continued nausea. During the night, I rose, left our rude 
tent, and reconnoitred the appearange of the weather. The 
guides were all sleeping, some near the end of the tent, 
others in a small cavity in the rock below, The dark sky 
was perfectly clear, and the stars sparkling in the ebon 
vault. To complete the sublimity of the scene, the bright 
moon was shining on the top of Mount Blanc, and throwing 
strong masses of light and shade over the wide waste of 
snow. This scene alone was worth a pilgrimage! No 
words can convey an adequate impression of the solemnity 
and awful wildness of this moonlight picture! Far above, 
the cold beams were playing on that fatal spot where rest 
the bodies of the three brave guides embalmed in ice. Yet 
it was not certain that, from the annual movement of the 
glacier, the bodies might not be slowly descending toward 
the ge and perhaps much nearer us than we were 
aware. ith this thought, another insensibly mixed itself, 
Did not these men sleep the night before on this very 
ledge? Were they not as full of alacrity and hope as our- 
selves? What, if to-morrow evening's rising moon should 
find us as they are? If it should be so, what is beyond? 
When long chained down to the tiny contemptible vanities 
of men, the coutracted spirit shrinks from the vast contem- 
plation of eternity, and fears to think itself immortal, The 
majestic truths ef revelation are too mighty for its puny 
grasp.... But here, amidst the awful monuments of a Power 
that works unseen, escaping away from man and all his 
futilities, the dreams of infidel philosophy seduce no more; 
they are no longer congenial to the heart. Man feels him- 
self a worm, an insect, an atom; but he bethinks himself 
that Heaven's wide regard still rests individually on him, 
a speck in creation. Then he is not afraid.” 





ROUTE TO THE GRAND PLATEAU. 


Tue Grand Plateau is a valley, or frozen lake, of about a 
league in length, enclosed on three sides by Mont Blane, 
the Dome du Goité, and the Aiguille sans Nom, from each 
of which, and more especially from Mont Blanc, a perpetual 
accumulation of avalanches pours down, and adds to the 
icy mass which fills the valley, while its progress onwards 
is checked by the contracted outlet between the Aiguille 
sans Nom and the Déme du Gofité, and probably by a 
rocky side, or barrier, which appears to extend across the 
valley under the ice, and to be the foundation of the wall 
or precipice of ice in which the Grand Plateau terminates, 
and from which commence on the one side the Glacier des 
Bossons, and on the other the steep descent which forms 
the head of the Glacier de Taconnaz, both of which may 
be considered to have their principal source in the Grand 
Plateau. The line of junction between the Plateau and 
the Glacie: des Bossons, is occupied by a precipice of ice; 
and as the Glacier becomes previously much broken, the 
approach to the Grand Plateau is not made in this quarter, 
The line of junetion between the Plateau and the steep 
slope which forms the head of the Glacier de Taconnaz, ts 
oceupied by a very deep crevice, across which a passage is 
usually found. 

On leaving the Grands Mulets on the second morning, 
the route is for the most part over vast fields of snow ;.and 
the early portion of it presents scenes of surpassing beauty 
far more magnificent and dazzling than that of the day 
before. “ There were broad and bridgeless chasms,” says 


Dr. Barry, ‘ whose depths the eye from these dizzy edges 
vainly sought to ascertain; towering masses, in forms that 





from their strangeness seemed unreal ; spires of brightness, 
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grottos, and palaces of frost,—here recent soft of snowy 
whiteness, there older hardened passing into crystal azure, 
sprinkled with frozen dew, festooned with silver fringe ; 
their inmost caverns dark,—vast stalactites of ice, in line, 
guarding the portals.” ‘These fairy structures,” says Mr. 
Clissold, “ successively dissolving in the warmer atmo- 
sphere of the afternoon, and being hardened again by the 
nightly frosts, are perpetually starting into new objects of 
wonder.’ Another writer, Dr. Clark, speaking of the 
caverns, says, “ Holding one another by the hand, we could 
approach the very edge, and look down into the mysterious 
darkness. In some parts, we could see the continuation of 
the chasm under the snow, and the eye plunged some dis- 
tance into the gloom till all was totally dark. We observed, 
too, very attentively, the nature of the arch above the gulf. 
It appeared, in general, of great solidity, but in some parts, 
near the edge, was evidently so thin that the weight of a 
single man must infallibly have broken through the fragile 
crust. Into such a deep, dark gulf, it is probable that 
the unhappy Monsieur Eschen fell. The prospect of 
. passing over some of these capacious graves on so frail a 
support was by no means entertaining. I think it pro- 
bable that, ae thousand dragoons thought proper to leap 
on horseback into some of these vast chasms, they would 
all have sunk instantly from view, and the gulf would still 
have afforded ample accommodation for a second thousand. 
Perhaps it is understating the size of the mouths of the 
caverns in some places, to say _ a large frigate could 
have been very securely docked within them. They were 
decidedly among the most singular, awful, and sublime 
spectacles I ever saw. The smoking crater of Vesuvius, 
though certainly grander, from its stupendous magnitude, 
is yet less appalling, and gives you far less vividly the im- 
pression of inevitable destruction should any accident occur. 
And they are not awful only, but beautiful; along the sides 
all the wonders of icy crystallization are most magnificently 
displayed ; the smoother walls were in some parts chequered 
with a profusion of reticulated hoar-frost, more delicate 
than gauze, more variegated than the richest damask. 
In some parts, and very frequently round the orifice of 
the vault, hung rows of large tavering icicles, clear as 
crystal.” 

“ How brilliant,” exclaims:‘Captain Sherwill, “ would these 
diamond caves be by torch light! how magnificently has 
Nature dressed these her secret closets! In some cases the 
ice assumes the form of the most elegant drapery, and hangs 
over the arch in festoons of a transparent beauty not to be 
imagined; in others it is fringed, and resembles the light 
and airy form of feathers, without being attached apparently 
to the solid ice: but alas! these all change in a few hours, 
for if the sun has much power, so fragile and tender is 
their fabric, that they disappear and perish, soon to re-as- 
sume a figure perhaps still more elegant. We were obliged 
to pass through one of these arches, as it formed a bridge, 
and was perforated, so that, instead of crossing it by the 
top, we crept through it; but its appearance was less elegant 
than the larger ones. This arch was not more than four 
feet high, but turned with great truth :—the largest we saw 
was not less at its opening than twenty feet high; as to 
the depth, or extent, we knew nothing, not being able to 
examine it, but we could not see the end of the cavern,— 
it was dark beyond, and glittering at the entrance.” 

Before entering on the Grand Plateau, the traveller has 
to cross the wide chasm which separates it from the glacier. 
Mr. Auldjo's party breakfasted on a bridge of snow crossing 
this chasm. “ While breakfast was preparing,” he says, 
“TI could not resist the temptation of wandering along the 
edge of the crevice on the Plateau side. The depth of it 
was immense; its great breadth affording me an opportunity 
of a more accurate and perfect examination than I had had 
before. The layers of ice forming the glacier, varying in 
colour from deep blueish-green to a silvery whiteness, with 
myriads of long clear icicles hanging from all the little 
breaks in the strata, presented a scene of the greatest 
beauty. From this point I had a view immediately under 
our bridge: the manner in which it hung suspended, with 
all the guides sitting on it, many hundred feet from the 
bottom of this stupendous chasm, was a beautiful and 
curious, but at the same time an appalling sight. In one 
moment, without a chance of escape, the fall of the bridge 
might have precipitated them into the gulf beneath. Yet 


no such thought ever entered the imagination of my 
thoughtless but brave guides, who sat at their meal singing 
and laughing, either unconscious or regardless of the danger 
of their present situation.” 
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THE ROCHERS ROUGES AND THE OLD ROUTE. 


Anove the Grand Plateau are the Rochers Rouges, or Red 
Rocks, at the foot of which lay the route to the summit 
previous to the ascent of Messrs. Fellowes and Hawes in 
1827. In that year those gentlemen discovered a new 
route, thus themselves avoiding, and enabling future tra- 
vellers to avoid, the dangers for which the old route, under 
the Rochers Rouges, had acquired a melancholy notoriety, 
It was by far the most hazardous part of the whole ascent, 
in consequence of being the scene of continual avalanches ; 
it lay immediately under a precipice of ice and snow, at the 
extremity of the Plateau. “ For the space of a quarter of 
an hour,” says Mr. Jackson, who went this way in 1823, 
“our path led us over loose fragments of ice which seemed 
to have fallen but very recently. We made the best of our 
way across this part, marching the whole distance with a 
quick step. It unfortunately happened, that just at this 
spot one of my crampons came off. I endeavoured to stop 
a moment to put it right; but the guides urged me to get 
on as fast as possible, so that for some distance I was 
obliged to scramble on without it. Our exertions were not 
a little quickened by the reflection that near us was the 
spot where the dreadful accident occurred three years ago.” 

Three years before Mr. Jackson's ascent this old route 
had been the scene of one of the most melancholy calamities 
recorded in connexion with this mountain; we allude to 
the fatal avalanche which occurred during the attempt made 
in 1820 by Dr. Hamel, a Russian physician, to reach the 
summit. Dr. Clark wrote down an account of this eatas- 
trophe from the lips of one of his guides who was engaged 
in it—Julien Devouassou; the whole of it is full of fearful 
interest. It appears that the party had breakfasted on the 
Grand Plateau, that they then traversed the plain, and 
began to ascend the highest steeps of the mountain, called 
among the guides La Calotte de Mont Blanc. In proceed- 
ing obliquely upward, they approached a dark rock, deeply 
imbedded in the snow. ‘“ The order of march,” said 
Julien, “ was this:—at the moment of the disaster, the 
leading guide was Pierre Cairriez ; second, Pierre Balmat; 
third, Auguste Tairraz (these three perished); the fourth, 
myself (Julien Devouassou); then next to me, Marie 
Coutet (our captain); then behind were five other guides, 
with Dr. Hamel (a Russian physician), and two English 
gentlemen. Suddenly,” says he, “I heard a sortof rushing 
sound, not very loud, but 1 had not time to think about it; 
for as I heard the sound, at the same instant the avalanche 
was upon us. I felt my feet slide from beneath me, and 
saw the three first men fallen upon the snow with their 
feet foremost. In falling, 1 cried out loudly, ‘ We are all 
lost.. I tried to support myself by planting the ice-pole 
below me, but in vain. The weight of snow forced me 
over the baton, and it slipped out of my hand. I rolled 
down like a ball, in the mass of loose snow. At the foot 
of the slope was a yawning chasm, to the edge of which I 
was rapidly descending. Three times I saw the light, as 
I was rolling down the slope; and when we were all on the 
very edge of the chasm, | saw the leg of one of my com- 
rades, just as he pitched down into the crevice. I think 
it must have been poor Auguste; for it looked black, and I 
remember that Auguste had on black gaiters. This was 
the last I saw of my three companions, who fell headlong 
into the gulf, and were never seen or heard again, At this 
moment I was just falling into the same crevice, and can 
but confusedly understand why I did not; but I think I 
owe my life to a very singular circumstance. Dr. Hamel 
had given me a barometer to carry; this was fastened round 
my waist by a strong girdle. I fancy that at the moment 
this long barometer got beneath and across me, for the 
girdle suddenly broke, and I made a sort of bound as I 
fell; and so, instead of following my poor comrades, I was 
pushed over into another crevice close to that in which they 
were killed, This chasm was already partly filled with 
snow; I do not think I fell more than fifty feet down, 
alighting on a soft cushion of snow, and a good deal covered 
with it above. I suppose, before tumlling into the chasm, 
we slid down from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet; but 1 cannot tell, for it seemed to me not more than 
a minute from the time I heard the noise of the avalanche 
above me, till I found myself lying deep down in a narrow 
crack.” All estimate of distances in such circumstances 
must, of course, be rude guesses; Coutet's reply to the 
same question was this:—‘I should faney I slid down 
near four hundred feet, and tumbled headlong about sixty 
feet.’ Dr. Clark asked Julien what his thoughts were 
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during this awkward tumble. His reply was in these 
words :—*“ While I was rolling I said to myselt, Farewell 
my wife and my children! and I asked pardon of God. I 
absolutely thought nothing of the others.” 

“On coming to myself,’ continued Julien, “I was 
better off than I had expected. I was lying on my back, 
heels upward, with my head resting against the icy walls 
of the crack, and I could see some light and a little of the 
blue sky through two openings over my head. I was greatly 
afraid some of my limbs had been broken, but I had sunk 
into the mass of soft snow, and though bruised by falling 
against the sides of the ice, yet nothing was broken, and 
in a few momertits I contrived to get up on my feet. On 
looking up, I saw a little above me a man’s head projecting 
from the snow. It was Marie Coutet (our captain): he was 

uite covered with snow up to the neck, his arms pinioned 
soon; and his face quite blue, as if he was nearly suffocated. 
He called to me in a low voice to come and help him, I 
found a pole in the crevice, (I think not one that had be- 
longed to those who perished, but another:) I went to Cou- 
tet, dug round him with the baton, and in a few minutes I 
got Coutet clear of the snow, and we sat down together. 
We remained in silence looking at each other for a minute 
or two, thinking that all the rest were killed. Then I 
began to crawl up on the snow that partly filled the crack, 
and in climbing up, I saw above David Coutet, who was 
erying, and saying ‘ My poor brother is lost.” I said, * No; 
he is here below, (Coutet was climbing behind Julien, and 
so not seen at first,) and [ asked, ‘are the others all up there ?° 
They answered that there were three missing. I asked 
who they were, and the answer was Pierre Cairriez, Pierre 
Balmat, and Auguste Tairraz. I then asked if the gen- 
tlemen had received any injury, and the reply was, No. 
Then the guide helped us to get up about fourteen feet on 
the solid ice. They threw us down a little axe to cut steps, 
and put down the end of their poles, and we two got out. 
We all went to search for the three others; we sounded 
with our poles, we cried aloud, we called them by their 
names, put down a long pole into the snow and listened ; 
but all was in vain, we heard not the slightest sound. We 
spent two hours in this melancholy search, and by this time 
were well nigh frozen, for the wind was bitterly cold, our 
poles covered with ice, our shoes frozen as hard as horn. 
We were compelled to descend; we hurried down in perfect 
silence, and returned to the inn late at night.” 

Mr. Auldjo tells us that if he and his party had proceeded 
towards the summit by the old route from the Grand Plateau, 
they must have been inevitably destroyed by an avalanche 
which they heard very distinctly as they were passing up 
by the new route. “It had passed,” he says, “ exactly in 
the line of ascent which we must have taken, had not the 
new track been discovered, and it had fallen at the very 
moment when we should probably have been in the centre 
of it. We should all have been inevitably carried away by 
its vast body; for so great was it, that a great part of the 
length of the. Plateau appeared to be covered with huge 
blocks of ice and mounds of snow which had formed parts 
of its overwhelming mass.” 

“I cannot,’ adds Mr. Auldjo, “deseribe my feelings 
when I saw the poor guides turn pale and tremble at the 
sight of the danger from which they had escaped. Clasping 
their hands, they returned most heartfelt thanks for this 
deliverance, recalling to mind the dreadful calamity and 
miserable fate of their companions destroyed by such 
another avalanche. A deep impressive silence prevailed 
for some moments: the contemplation of this danger and 
escape was too much for even these uncultivated beings, 
under whose rough character are found feelings which 
would do honour to the most refined of their fellow-creatures. 
...«. The first guide who spoke turned to me saying, ‘My 
God, had we been obliged to have gone with you by the old 
route, what a destiny would have awaited us! At the 
bottom of some deep crevice we might now ‘have been 
corpses mangled, suffocated, and buried beneath the mass 
of snow. One married man vowed most solemnly that he 
never would be tempted to make the ascent again, whatever 
might be the inducement offered.” 


APPROACH TO THE SUMMIT. 


As the traveller draws near to the summit, he begins to 
experience the effect upon his frame of his great elevation. 
Dr. Barry thus describes the symptoms observed, as his 
party pursued their way by the new route, eastward of the 

hers Rouges. “Great dryness in some parts, a livid 
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colour and constriction of the skin now began to be ob- 
served ; thirst became intense and could scarcely be allevi- 
ated, though we continually ate sugar, French plums, and 
snow. We were in a narrow valley, sheltered from the 
wind, and exposed to the sun's direct rays: the common 
focus too of rays reflected from vast surrounding walls 
of snow. The heat was therefore now oppressive, and the 
face scorched. A veil had been provided, but, as it would 
have taken from the splendour of the icy scenery around, 
not used, though desquamation of the epidermis of the face 
was almost sure to follow the omission. Green spectacles 
were used, and are indispensable to obviate the glare from 
the snow.” 

Mr. Auldjo thus speaks of his sufferings ;—* Every two 
or three minutes we all sunk down on the snow, quite 
breathless, and scarcely able to utter a word. My excel- 
lent friend, with his guide, was close to us; but in this 
rarefied atmosphere, at a small distance, we could not hear 
one another speak without great exertion. The voice 
sounded thin and distant. We all know the sound of a 
bell, in a half-exhausted receiver, upon the air-pump. I 
should no more have thought of calling to a guide fifty 
yards from me, than a man on Ben Lomond would do toa 
friend on the opposite summit of the Cobbler. 

“One of the guides had some hemorrhage from an acci- 
dental blow, not from simple rarefaction of the air. The 
blood appeared to me decidedly of a darker colour than 
natural; our lips were quite blue; our faces extremely con- . 
tracted and pale, and the eyes very much sunk, with a deep 
dark zone beneath the lower eyelids; but no one had the 
least spontaneous hemorrhage from the gums or eyes, 
Every start we cast a longing look at the summit, and then 
holding our heads low, pressed onward, till the feeling of 
exhaustion became irresistible, and we sunk again quite 
flat and still upon the snow. I had a slight tendency to 
nausea, most overwhelming head-ache, some pain of the 
breast, and rather feared the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
having been subject to hemoptysis when a boy, but this 
pain and the rapid beating of the heart went off when we 
stopped to rest. 

“ When we were within a hundred yards of the summit, 
I felt, in addition to other unpleasant sensations, a strong 
tendency to faint, greater than I ever remember to have 
had, except once from bleeding. Even then I was uncer- 
tain whether my strength would hold out to the last.” 

Of the state*in which he reached the summit, he gives 
us the following account. ‘ Although the sun was shining 
on us, I felt extremely cold on the side exposed to the eut- 
ting blast; and the other side of the body being warm, it 
increased the shivering, which had not quite left me, to 
such a degree, as to deprive me almost of the use of m 
limbs. Some of the guides, also, were similarly affected, 
and even suffered more than myself; but all were anxious 
to get on, evincing a resolute determination that was won- 
derful, in the state they were in. Their attention to me 
was marked by a desire to render me every possible service, 
while they endeavoured to inspire me with the same firm- 
ness, of which they themselves gave so strong an example. 
This earnest solicitude which they showed, much to their 
own discomfort and annoyance, to keep my spirits up, was 
in vain: I was exhausted; the sensation of weakness in 
the legs had become excessive ; I was nearly choking from 
the dryness of my throat and the difficulty of breathing. 
My eyes were smarting with inflammation, the reflection 
from the snow nearly blinding me, at the same time burn- 
ing and blistering my face. I had, during the morning, as 
a protection, occasionally worn a leather mask, with green 
eye-glasses, but latterly I found it oppressive, and wore a 
veil instead ; that, also, I was obliged todiscard. I desired 
to have a few moments rest, and sat down; I besought the 
guides to leave me; I prayed Julien Devouassou to go to 
the summit with them, and allow me to remain where I 
was, that by the time they returned I might be refreshed to 
commence the descent. I told them I had seen enough; I 
used every argument in my power to induce them to grant 
my request. Their only answer was, that they would capry 
me, exhausted as they were, to the summit, rather than 
that I should not get to it; that if they could not carry, 
they would drag me. Being unable to resist, 1 became 
passive, and two of the least exhausted foreed me up some 
short distance, each taking an arm. I found that this eased 
me, and I then went on more willingly ; when one of them 
devised a plan which proved of most essential service. 
Two of them went up in advance about fourteen paces, and 
fixed themselves on the snow; a long rope was fastened 
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round my chest, and the other end to them; as soon as 
they were seated, I commenced ascending, taking very 
long strides, and doing so with quickness, pulling the rope 
in; they also, while I thus exerted myself, pulled me to- 
wards them; so that I was partly drawn up, and partly ran 
up, using a zig-zag direction ; and the amusement derived 
from the setae Want us in better humour than we were 
before. 1 was less fatigued, and felt the effects of the air 
less, by this process, than by the slow pace in which I had 
hitherto attempted to ascend. 

“TI had taken very little notice of the opm we were 
thus making, when I suddenly found myself on the sum- 


mit; I hastened to the pigvest point (towards Chamonix,). 


and, taking my glass, observed that the party on the 
Breven, had noticed the accomplishment of our under- 
taking, and were rewarding us by waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs, which salutation we returned. I noticed, 
also, that the people in Chamonix had also collected in 
considerable numbers on the bridge, watching our progress 
and success. It was exactly eleven oclock, The wind 
blew with considerable force. I was too much worn out to 
remain there long, or to examine the scene around me. 
The sun shone brilliantly on every peak of snow that 1 
could see; hardly any mist hung over the valleys; none 
was on the mountains; the object of my ambition and my 
toil was gained ; pe the seek of my dangers and fatigues 
could hardly produce enjoyment enough to gratify me for a 
few moments. The mind was as exhausted as the body, 
and I turned with indifference from the view which I had 
endured so much to behold; and throwing myself on the 
snow, behind a small mound which formed the highest 
point, and sheltered me from the wind, in a few seconds I 
was soundly buried in sleep, surrounded by the guides, who 
were all seeking repose, which neither the burning rays of 
the sup, nor the piercing cold of the snow, could prevent 
or disturb.” 


VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT. 


To enjoy the extensive view which is afforded from the 
summit of Mont Blane, is one of the few intelligible rea- 
sons which have been urged in favour.of making the ascent 
thereto; yet, though it is easy to oe = the reason, it 
is hard to diseover much force in it. Even in the finest 
and clearest weather, the distance of the spectator from 
the objects of his contemplation, is so great, as to render his 
view of even those which may be called near, very indis- 
tinct. And it is always possible,—indeed, just as probable 
as not,—that a mist may hide everything from his sight. 
When Mr. Jackson reached the summit, the weather was 
unfavourable. “All that 1 could see,” he tells us, “ was 
a confused heap of mountains in the direction of the 
Shreckhorn and Jung Frau. Mount Rosa, in the east, 
was particularly conspicuous; aud some part of Piedmont 
was Visible at intervals. On the opposite side, everything 
was totally obscured. As the inducements to remain on 
the summit were not very great, we commenced our de- 
scent, after having been there about ten minutes. My 
spectacles had become so dim, that I was obliged to take 

em off in order to see where to place my feet; and my 
veil being rendered unserviceable by the wind, I was obliged 
to dispense with that also. Thus I had to bear the unmi- 
tigated violence of the snow and mist, driving for some 
time directly in my face.” 

Captain Sherwill, who had a remarkable fine day, says, 
that “Every object seen from this summit becomes so 
diminutive, with the exception of a few principal mountains, 
and so fore-shortened, that it seems entirely to have 
changed its form and character. The beautiful Aiguille du 
Midi, and those of Charmoz, the delight and admiration of 
every stranger who visits Chamouni, are, in some degree, 
lost in the general confusion; I ought to say, in truth, that 
no one particular object could be seen distinctly; every 
thing appears so massed together, that all power of distine- 
tion is lost." Dr. Barry, with his characteristic enthusiasm, 
thus writes :—" As if reluctant to approach the subject, I 
have hitherto said nothing of the stupendous scene spread 
out beneath me, when upon the summit of the mountain. 
In truth, I may well be reluctant to approach it, and am 
not ashamed to own my utter inability to describe that, of 
which no words can fitly tell. For, standing as I did on 
that mysterious ‘pyramid of frozen light’ that Goéthe 
saw,—and which he well nigh deemed some heavenly 
Pharos, shining with the stars,—where should I begin to 
represent a panorama far beyond the boundaries of even 
eagle-vision? How delineate a great half-moon, the Alps, 
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reaching from Hungary to Southern France, spanning at 
once the Mediterranean and the Adriatic Seas? If on the 
Col de Balme I had no eye for details, how much more 
were they not inappreciable, from the centre of a circle, 
having for its radius more than 200 miles! Is it surpri- 
sing, that in such a picture I was overwhelmed and lost? 
Mine was a curious state, just as the apex of the mountain 
was attained. Now, utterly exhausted, gasping, fainting, 
earing nothing for the spot on which I stood, sinking upon 
the snow. few moments of repose, with normal 
breathing, and all the exhaustion, faintness, and indifference 
gone. Then scarcely crediting, but at length assured, that 
as the mountain-top was really gained, receiving back my lost 
enthusiasm, and turning with a thrill of exultation never 
felt before, towards the unutterable greatness of the scene. 
The actual range of sight, though limited by Alps in 
various directions, comprehends nearly a!l Sardinia, the 
western half of Switzerland, one-third of Lombardy, and 
an eighth of France. This immense extension, because of 
Alps, that bound it on the north-east and south-west, is 
really of an oval form ; its longitudinal diameter reaching 
from Mont Morran in France, north-west, to the mountains 
of Tuseany, south-east.” 

It is unnecessary for us to enumerate all the various ob- 
jects which are comprised within this view. We may 
notice, however, a few of its striking features, premising 
that it seems now to be generally admitted that the Medi- 
terranean is not among them. “In the direction of 
Genoa,” says Dr. Clark, “ rises a line of lofty hills, which 
must, I think, absolutely shut out the sea; certainly we 
saw it not. Yet Coutet said he thought he once caught a 
glimpse of the Mediterranean in that quarter. It was, he 
said, about eleven in the morning, in his ascent with Cap- 
tain Undrell, on the 13th of August, 1819; but Coutet 
spoke modestly, and did not seem disposed to insist on the 
point.” 

The lake of Geneva appears to be almost at the feet of 
the spectator ; a part of it only is seen “ like a crescentic 
pond,” says Dr. oon. “so small, and seeming not far off, 
though distant fifty miles. Its eastern half is hidden by 
mountains of Savoy.” Very little of France is seen. From 
the hill of Fourviere, at Lyons, Mont Blanc is distinetly 
visible,—the distance being a hundred miles in a straight 
line; yet Lyons has never yet been seen from Mont Blane, 
“On the road from Dijon to Senlis,” says Dr. Clark, “ the 
postilions tell you that the mountain is occasionally seen, 
and on some very favourable occasions it has been dis- 
cerned at Langres, a town on the confines of Burgundy 
and Champegne, and distant, according to Dr. Ebel, 195 
miles in a direct line, Generally, however, the line of the 
Jura forms the boundary of distinct vision; and all beyend 
it is a mass of vapour, with only a few projecting spots 
barely discernible.” 

On the Italian side “the eye roams unobstructed across 
the immense plains of Lombardy, till it is at last stopped 
by the blue hazy line of the distant Apennines. Some of 
the guides thous bt Milan would have been seen, had nota 
mass of vapour covered that portion of the plains; but I 
believe this is an error, and that the city of Milan is wholly 
invisible. Towards the Italian lakes, the view was rather 
obscured; but in the hazy distance north of the Lago di 
Guarda, appeared some very lofty summits, said to be 
situated in the Tyrol. This part of the landscape, was lost 
in indistinguishable distanee, and much less int resting 
than the course of the noble river Po, winding along like 
a silver thread from the Mount Viso, where the main stream 
originates, watering all the plains of Turin, and running 
on to join the Ticino from the Lago Maggiore.” 

The “ home-view,” as it is well styled, of the long, green 
valley of Chamouni, and the little clustered village of the 
priory will be peculiarly interesting to the spectator; for as 
he looks down upon their tiny features, from his “ airy 
perch,” he may always be sure-that there are those below 
anxiously watching his movements through telescopes, and 
counting the number of his party, to be assured that none 
hate been lost*. The view of the mountain itself, looking 


* When Dr. Clark was on the summit, “a good deal of alarm,” 
as he tells us, “ prevailed among the families of the guides below, 
from the circumsgance that only eight persons could be counted, 
instead of nine. This gave occasion to thé current rumour, that 
some one had perished. At the moment, probably, two of the party 
happened to be exactly in the same line. After a little anxious 
delay, the whole number was distinctly made out, and the appre- 
hensions subsided.” A friend of Dr. Barry’s, who watched the pro- 
gress of the doctor's party with a telescope, describes them as appearing 
like black points, so small that he compared them to the feet of ants. 
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towards the Aiguille du Dru, is spoken of as very impres- 
sive. “You have the Jardin like a little pyriform islet, 
and all that vast bay of untrodden snow, extending to the 
tremendous wall of the Grand Jorasse. Then the Kiguille 
du Géant, the encampment of Saussure, and the fearful 
passage of the Col du Géant.” Dr. Barry, after speaking 
of the kind of scenery, no less than the extent of it, as 
wonderful, says, that there was no part of it which “ held the 
eye so much as the chain of Mont Blanc. Seven miles in 
breadth, and five-and-twenty long, a host of stern and rifted 
~ocks,—the dark ‘ Aiguilles,— projecting through seas of 
snow, and the bright whiteness of ‘ most resplendent 
as pase ; their inaccessible and needle-tops, to which we 

ad with dizziness looked up, now surmounted far beneath 
our feet. We stood upon that placid pyramid seen from 
the Col de Balme, enthroned and dominant among his 
vassal peaks; and, years which no man can number, 
holding his icy, silent, solitary reign. The eye took in at 
once the chill abodes of unrelenting frost, and Italy's fair 
land, ‘where citrons bloom; it turned from the frozen 
summits of the highest alps down to the velvet verdure of 
the vales.” 

Upon the whole, Dr. Clark says, that the view from the 
summit exceeded the expectations of his party, and was 
amply sufficient to repay them for the temporary inconye- 
niences of the ascent. The character of its scenery, he 
says, is not expressed by the word beautiful. “But if the 
claim to beauty be given up, what remains? Sublimity, 
fearful sublimity. How can a landscape fail to be magni- 
ficent, that embraces in one mighty sweep the richest and 
the grandest portions of European scenery; the plains of 
Italy on the one hand, and the whole range of the Alps on 
the other. It is not very easy to name a prospect with 
which the view from the summit of Mont Blane admits of 
comparison. With the soft and lovely views ffom the hill 
of Neufchatel, or the enchanting promenade of Berne, it 
has few common features:—as easily might we compare 
the fearful Fall of Handeck with the beautiful Giesbach ; 
or the Syrens’ grotto at Tivoli with the charming Cascatelle. 
It approaches, however, rather more to the scene from the 
Righi-culm, and still more to that from the summit of the 
Buet, perhaps almost unequalled in magnificence by the 
last, wherein the chain of the Mont Blanc itself forms the 
most striking portion of the splendid panorama.” 

THE DESCENT, 

Tux descent from the summit is performed with much more 
rapidity than the ascent. The mode of glisading, or sliding, 
is generally adopted when practicable, in descending decli- 
vities of snow. Mr. Auldjo thus describes it.—* The first 
(of the guides) finding the way clear and safe, sat down on 
the edge of the declivity, and in an instant slid on to the 
level below. I was desired to sit behind Devouassou, as 
close as possible to him, and to put my legs round his body, 
my feet over his thighs, and my hands over his shoulders. 
Thus placed, I kept fast held of him, and away both glided 
with immense velocity; he making use of his baton asa 
kind of rudder, to guide our course, and with his feet ready 
to moderate the rapidity of our progress, by plunging them 
into the snow. This is a sort of Russian mountain-sport 
ona grand scale; and, on occasions like the present, is 
equally recommended for celerity and convenience. It often 
enabled us to shorten our route, by altering it for the oppor- 
tunity of thus sliding down any declivity which we met 
with, passing in one moment over tracts which it had cost 
us an hour toclimb. It excites merriment, from the tum- 
bles and rollings over which occasionally occur. Those who 
are sliding down less rapidly are often overtaken by those 
whose velocity is greater, and both are generally upset, and 
roli down together for some distance before they can get 
right again.. When crevices are near the sides, or termi- 
nate the descent, it is dangerous, and no jokes are practised. 
The guide is very skilful in this manner of gliding down 

places nearly perpendicular. He can in most cases, by the 

assistance of the baton, turn himself from any dangerous 

part, should he chance to meet with one either running 

parallel with, or intercepting his course, and can easily 

stop himself in time, if it should be before him. His dex- 
* terity is extraordinary, considering the amaging velocity of 

escent”, See Engraving, page 216. 

There is also another mode of descent resorted to by the 
guides, which is said to require the most consummate skill 
in its execution. It resembles the Norwegian method of 
descending frozen declivities on long skates; but the 
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Savoyards have no skates. They place the feet together, 
stand on the heel, and incline the body backward, throwing 
its weight upon the baton, which they hold under the left 
arm with the pointed end in the snow, at a little distance 
behind, thus “making a triangle, of which the body and 
baton form two equal sides.” Keeping this position during 
the descent of a long hill, they slide down with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Yet these descents are not performed without great risk 
at times. As the return ig generally ata later period of 
the day than the ascent, the surface of the snow, which was 
found to be in the first instance soft, and affording a good 
footing, becomes hard and slippery. Captain Sherwill, 
speaking of a slope near the Grand Plateau, says, “ This 
slope had been warmed by the sun in the mid~lay, when 
we passed it; but now, owing to the shade and cold winds, 
it had again frozen, and was become exceedingly dangerous, 
Something was to be done; for to remain there all night, 
destitute of food, firing, and clothes, was not very desirable. 
We therefore began to walk with a very careful and deli- 
berate step, placing our feet in the track we had made in 
the morning. We slowly crawled downwards for some 
time, using every precaution not to slip; for though we 
were attached to each other by ropes, still the fall of one 
might endanger others: and to the base of the Montées was 
about twice as high as the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
I had not descended more than one hundred, or one hun- 
dred and fifty feet, before 1 fell, and instantly the snow 
began to roll with me, nor could I stop myself until the 
ropes were extended to their full length. Coutet cried out. 

“It required some little self-command to obey his 
orders; but I remained perfectly quiet, though not very 
composed, until he gave me directions to endeavour to 

ress my heels into the snow, and thus raise myself a 
ittle, while the two guides -who held the ropes, should, by 
degrees, pull me up to the path from whence I had fallen. 
In trying to press my feet forcibly into the snow, they came 
in contaet with the iee, and slipped, so that my efforts were 
quite useless. However, by the utmost exertion in my 
power, and by the force of the guides, I was pulled up, but 
required some little time to recover my senses; for swing- 
ing almost in the air, immediately over so great a depth, 
with some doubt of the result of the manoeuvre, I was for 
the moment a little nervous.” 

Dr. Barry says, that while descending the slopes of ice 
above the Gratid Plateau, he met with frequent and severe 
falls, from the new snow concealing their slippery surface ; 
“ And as I more than once slipped down to near the mar- 
gin of a precipice, this was not without its danger. But 
the guides very coolly drew me up again, and appeared to 
be alarmed only, lest the overhanging masses of snow 
should by these means be set in motion; for it happened 
just at a part where they were anxious to proceed as quietly 
as possible,—scarcely venturing to speak aloud,—from its 
liability to avalanches, which were also very likely to occur 
at that time of the day, (it was between four and five in 
the afternoon,) and by which we might have had a recur- 
rence of the fatal scene of 1820, already referred to, that 
took place at but a short distance from this spot.” 

Mr. Auldjo gives us a picture of great sufferings in 
the descent. “ The crossing the Plateau to our break- 
fast station,” (the spot at which the party had taken that 
meal in the morning,) he says, “was performed with dis- 
tressing fatigue from the softness of the snow, in which we 
sunk up to the knees at every step. The oppression of 
heat from the sun burning intensely over us, and the rare- 
faction of the air causing me every moment to gasp for 
breath, produced such a degree of faintness, that L was 
obliged to throw myself repeatedly on the snow. Water 
was brought to me, and my temples rubbed with snow; 
and when a little recovered, I proceeded a short distance 
forward, but again felt the necessity of resting; then the 
blood boiling in a state of fever, my face score by the 
reflection from the snow, (for I could at this time wear 
neither mask nor veil,) continued to render my state most 
painful and distressing. I got to the bridge (of snow) on 
which we had breakfasted, and where the atmosphere 
although cooler than at any part of the Plateau, still was 
at a temperature of fever heat. By laying on it with m 
face on the snow, 1 in a few minutes felt much relieved, 
and followed the advice and example of the guides, by 
eating a morsel of chicken, but I could not satisfy the ex- 
cessive thirst which parched my throat; our liquids were 
exhausted, and I attempted in vain to quench it with snow 
or water,” 
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CONCLUSION. 


Arter a detailed description of the difficulties and dangers 
of the ascent to the summit of Mont Blanc, a few observa- 
tions naturally suggest themselves, concerning the light in 
which the undertaking should be viewed. It is quite ob- 
vious that the man who attempts it must not only make up 
his mind to undergo sufferings, such as he hardly ever can 
have experienced before, and certain)y never could wish, 
while in his sound senses, to experience again,—but even 
be perfectly prepared to meet death itself in the adventure ®. 
It is almost as obvious that no good can result to mankind 
from his success; the probability of his bringing down any 
useful information (in the widest acceptation of the words) 
is no more than a bare possibility. How far under these 
circumstances, he can be morally justified in making the 
attempt, is a question to which, it will be evident upon a 
little consideration, that but one answer can be returned. 
It is, undoubtedly, true that the ascent of this mountain, 
when first undertaken for scientific purposes, was an object 
eminently praiseworthy; “and the accomplishment of it 
through very great toil and dangers, justly entitled Paccard 
and Saussure to gratitude and admiration, not to be merely 
measured by the real value of the additions resulting from 
it to the sum of human knowledge. Nor would any one 
hesitate to bestow similar applause on others who might 
follow in the same track, with the view of repeating or 
varying the observations of those philosophers ; because the 


* “ On the subject of dangers,” says Mr. Auldjo, “‘ every one 
talked in terms tending to dissuade me from my purpose: the guides 
to try my resolution,—the wives and friends of these men through 
an apprehension of consequences to themselves. They represented 
to me that the person who started with an intent to reach the sum- 
mit, ought to make up his mind to lose his life in the attempt, rather 
than return uusuccessful,—a pretty strong argument to intimidate 
me; but my determination was taken. Without vanity I do assert, 
that no man can ever sueceed who has not formed such a de- 
termination: he never will have strength of head and heart to sustain 
him through an undertaking of so much difficulty and danger. 
Many have made their wills before starting, and all left such 
directions regarding their property, as if they were persuaded they 
never should return.” 

















sufferings to be endured are as great, and the msks to be 
encountered not much less now than they were to the first 
adventurers. But to climb the mountain merely for the 
sake of a view, and undergo all the toil, and pass through 
all the dangers of the expedition, only that you may have 
it to boast of, deserves very litthke commendation at the 
hands of the most lenient judges; while those who look 
more narrowly at the matter, will be led to condemn the 
proceeding altogether fT.” 

So far as regards the mere sufferings incidental to the 
expedition, no one will question the right of a man to sub- 
ject himself to them, if he please. The extreme fatigue, 
the pains in the head, and lungs, and limbs,—the excessive 
cold,—the annoyance from cutting winds, and sleet, and 
rain,—the severe inflictions of thirst, and loss of strength,— 
all this “endured in his own person, is the price paid by 
the traveller for his boast; and endured by his guides, is 
the purchase which he makes with his money. He has a 
perfect right to suffer in this way himself, and to bribe others 
to suffer with him, so long as it is only pain and privation. 
But has a man a right to expose his own life, and the lives 
of others, for an object of no earthly value, either to him- 
self or to his fellow-creature? If life is lost in the adven- 


ture, how little does the moral guilt differ from that of 


suicide or murder? There is nothing more worthy of a 
man, nothing by which the applause of the world is more 
severely, or more justly earned, than in steadily meeting 
great dangers for the attainment of some adequate object, 
some good to another, some benefit tomankind. But there 
is not a more senseless act, or one deserving less respect, 
even if it were justifiable, than encountering danger for the 
mere love of it, and without an object.” 

In a former Supplement upon the subject, we gave a list 
of all the ascents which had been made, (see p. 134 of the 
present volume); we have now to record another successful 
attempt, which took place on the 22nd and 23rd of August 
last, the parties being two English gentlemen and a Swe- 
dish officer of artillery. 


+t We quote these remarks from the Edinburgh Review, in which 
the subject was ably handled a few years ago. 
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